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RELIGION AND HISTORICAL FACTS 
Professor Adolf Julicher of Marburg closes a recent essay with 
an exhortation that there shall henceforth be a friendly divorce 
between personal religion and historical science as applied to the 
beginnings of Christianity. This divorce he asks in the interests 
of both historical science and piety. 

The question thus raised is not a new one. There have long 
been among Christian thinkers two schools of opinion with reference 
to the relation of our Christian faith to historic fact in general and 
the facts respecting the origin of Christianity in particular. Those 
of the one school have maintained that Christianity is a historical 
religion in the sense that it rests fundamentally on certain historic 
facts, disproof or serious doubt of which would take away the very 
foundations of our faith. Thinkers of the other school have main- 
tained that Christianity is a life, not an argument or an apologetic. 
Whatever its beginning historically, this life exists in the souls of 
men, its strength and effectiveness by no means measured, and but 
little affected, by the extent or accuracy of one's historical knowledge. 
The substantiation or disproof of certain historic facts might modify 
the argument by which we explain and justify our religious life to 
our own minds; but the life is, and could not be destroyed by the 
denial or disproof of any fact of history. 

If called upon to choose between these two positions we should 
be compelled to take our stand with the latter. To lay upon 
every individual Christian the burden of the critical process, by 
which alone facts of a remote past can be proved to be facts, is to 
put on his shoulders a load too heavy to be borne. To demand 
that his right to be religious shall wait on the word of some ecclesias- 
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tical or scientific authority as to these facts is intolerable tyranny. 
Nor is either of these things necessary. The Christian type of reli- 
gious experience is in the world. It is a type of life which, however 
it may relate itself to certain intellectual convictions concerning 
matters of history, originated in most cases through the vital pro- 
cess of personal influence, rather than through a reasoned accept- 
ance of historical facts. As it was not dependent for its origin on 
scientific or authoritative establishment of such facts, neither is it 
for its continuance. Especially is this true if we mean by history, 
not the religious experiences of men of the past, but the historic 
events which were the occasion of such experiences, not the 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit which were 
experienced by Christians of the first century, but the historical 
cause of these. If, then, Professor Julicher is asking, as we under- 
stand, for the recognition of the fact that many men may go on 
living the Christian life while other men pursue their historical 
investigations, we cannot object to such a divorce. To demand 
that one shall first attain scientific certainty and then only venture 
to be religious is to postpone religion to the end of life and then 
make it the privilege of a few scholars only. Religious faith is not 
identical with historic belief, nor dependent on any act of such 
belief. "He that cometh unto God must believe that he is and 
that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him." Such 
belief has undoubtedly become a part of the possessions of the 
race through experience, which is part of the history of the race. 
But neither its validity nor its continuance is conditioned on the 
belief of any specific fact of history. 

Yet it is most important to observe that this is far from being 
a complete divorce between religion and history, and that a com- 
plete divorce is highly undesirable, not to say impossible. 

From history, if history means the actual events that occurred, 
we cannot divorce religion if we would. Whatever the facts were 
which occurred at the beginning of our religion, or that have made 
up its subsequent career, we cannot change the facts or their relation 
to our religion. The only practicable divorce between history and 
religion is a mental separation; an existence of religion independent 
of one's convictions or opinions as to what happened in the past. Is 
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such a divorce of religion and history desirable ? Is it for the advan- 
tage of the common man, the ordinarily intelligent Christian who 
is not a special student of history, that he shall endeavor to isolate 
his religion from such historical knowledge as is possible to him ? 

Such a divorce might in a sense be effected by the acceptance of 
a certain body of historical traditions connected with one's religion, 
regardless of what is really historically true or probable. In this 
way, though accepting certain facts as historical and indeed attach- 
ing great religious value to their historicity, one divorces his religion 
from history in the sense that he refuses to submit to the test of 
history his judgments on those matters of history that seem to him to 
have religious value. In other words, he carefully keeps his religion 
and his historic sense in separate compartments of his mind. This 
many men have sought to do; some have even openly declared that 
so only could their religion be conserved. 

A more real divorce of religion and history would be effected by 
cutting one's religion wholly loose from any view whatever about 
the history of Christianity early or late, holding fast to one's 
religious convictions, but becoming, for example, wholly agnostic 
about the historicity of the life and teachings of Jesus, and the 
history of the early church. 

We are persuaded that neither of these forms of divorce between 
history and religion is practicable for the common man. We can 
neither tell our youth to believe everything, asking no questions, 
and to keep away as from a pestilence from all who concern 
themselves with historical studies, nor can we tell them to believe 
nothing historically, and be religious with none of the help and 
inspiration that come from the records of the splendid beginnings 
of our religion in the life of Jesus Christ and his apostles, or of the 
lives of their heroic followers in later years. We shall be foolish 
indeed if we fill the atmosphere in which we are endeavoring to 
educate our youth with doubts and questions for which they are 
unprepared, however needful it may be that scholars should deal 
with them. We shall be not less so if we emphasize as vital to 
religion historic statements that in their very nature are open to 
question. The path of wisdom lies at neither the one extreme nor 
the other. Recognizing on the one hand that religion is not depend- 
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ent upon accuracy of historic knowledge at any point, and on the 
other that in those facts which are established with such measure 
of probability as places them beyond all reasonable doubt, there 
is stimulus and help to the religious life that nothing else will furnish, 
we shall teach without scruple what we believe to be fact, and in 
due time encourage those who show fitness and taste for such stud- 
ies, and in the measure in which they show such fitness, to inquire 
for themselves into these matters. Absolute historic certainty 
we shall have to do without; for we neither need it nor can we get it. 
But historic probabilities we shall never be able to dispense with. 
To attempt it is as foolish as to refuse to eat bread because we are 
not assured by chemical analysis of its absolute purity. 

But what about the scholar? Can he divorce religion from 
history, prosecuting his historical studies, but forbidding them in 
any way to influence his religion ? This is certainly not possible 
in respect to all history. For history is the record of human experi- 
ence. And he who divorces himself from that, forbidding it to 
teach him anything, shuts himself up to the narrow horizon of his 
own mind, and deprives himself of the indispensable aid of a knowl- 
edge of other men's experiences. But neither can he divorce 
religion from history in the sense of excluding from account all the 
experiences of men of previous generations, limiting his horizon in 
religion to his own experiences and those of his contemporaries. 
For wherein does experience become valuable if attested by living 
men but valueless when recorded by men of preceding generations ? 
And in what field of knowledge could one afford to draw a line 
between the present generation and those that preceded it, and 
refuse all consideration to the latter ? Could it be done in any field 
of social science, in economics, in political science, or in education ? 
No more can the student of religion afford to divorce religion from 
history. 

And least of all can he afford to exclude from the field of his study, 
or from influence upon his religion, the records of the beginnings 
of Christianity in the life and work of Jesus, or, continuing his 
studies in this field, keep them wholly separated from religion. 
Rather must the scholar in religion and history seek to broaden 
and deepen his studies that his judgments in the sphere of religion 
may rest upon the broadest and strongest basis possible. He must 
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not indeed link his religion and his studies so closely as to control 
the decision of historical questions by his own personal religion, 
or on the other hand to paralyze his efforts as an investigator by 
the fear lest the outcome of his studies will be the destruction of 
religion. Yet neither as a religious man nor as a scholar can he 
decree that his studies shall in no way affect his religious convictions 
or his religious life. There are no water-tight compartments of the 
mind by means of which thought and religion shall be kept from 
affecting one another. The scholar can divorce religion and history 
only in the wholly limited sense of continuing to be religious while 
he carries forward his historical studies. 

If it is objected that this course involves the possibility of con- 
stant readjustment of the historical convictions that are associated 
with our religious experience, an acceptance today of what the 
evidence renders wholly probable, and a possible modification of 
it presently by the new information gained, this is but to say that 
history as an adjunct of religion shares in the non-finality that 
belongs to all things human. But such readjustment is dangerous 
and fear-inspiring only when we have made the mistake at the out- 
set of assuming that historical certainty is not an adjunct, but the 
one and indispensable foundation, of our religion. Avoid this error, 
and one may face possible revision of his historic judgments with 
equanimity. 

In short, history is not religion ; religion is not history ; and though 
the study of the history of religion furnishes the broadest basis for 
assured conviction in the sphere of religion, yet because that basis 
is very broad, and religion itself is a vital, present-day reality, its 
right to be cannot be endangered by any historical investigation 
either into the past religious experiences of men, or into the facts 
which lay back of and gave occasion to those experiences. But on 
the other hand, we cannot afford to dispense with that help that is 
afforded us by even such knowledge of the past as is possible to us 
without becoming specialists in historical criticism. The historical 
study of the Bible and of the Christian religion is, and is likely ever 
to be, one of the most valuable aids to religion itself, whether pur- 
sued by the scholar in his exhaustive way, or by the comparatively 
unlearned with that diligence and acuteness of which they are 
capable. 



